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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NE of our subscribers in Ger- 

mantown, Pa., in sending out 

New Year greetings to friends, used 

the following quotation from Wilber- 
force : 

“Religion is a vigorous and active 
principle; it is seated in the heart, 
where its authority is recognized as 
supreme, whence by degrees it expels 
whatever is opposed to it, and where 
it gradually brings all the affections 
and desires under its complete control 
and regulation.” 

There are many other definitions of 
religion, such as that of the historian 
_Kostlin, who says it is “the conscious 
relation between man and God, and 
the expression of that relation in hu- 
man conduct.” 

Sut Wilberforce came nearer to 
what the Apostle Paul meant when 
he said, ‘““With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” Paul had “reli- 
gion” when he was of the “straitest 
sect of the Pharisees,” but it was not 


of the heart. It was a formal intel- 


lectual assent to what his instructors 
had taught him. When he met the 
Lord and was converted, his religion 
was different; his heart responded to 
the voice of God speaking to him. 
The Christian religion is union with 
God through Christ, the only Me- 
diator. By our sins we are separated 
from God; bv faith in Christ we are 
united with Him. As Dr. William 
J. Erdman has said, the kernel of re- 
pentance can always be found in faith 
in Christ. Him and 
know Him as Saviour without realiz- 


We cannot see 


ing our own unworthiness and noth- 
ingness. He stoops down to lift up 
the fallen, to heal the broken hearted, 
to comfort those that mourn, to forgive 
the repentant sinner, and to abide in 
all who believe in Him and give Him 
their hearts. 

Christianity embraces all who 
God's Word and heed it, are 
united with Him and do His will, and 


are co-workers with Christ in telling 


hear 


others the good news of salvation. 
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Friends Helping on the Work. 


It is a deprivation to the Editor that 
owing to a protracted illness, the re- 
sult of a severe attack of the “grippe,” 
he has not the pleasure of contribut- 
ing his usual “Letter” to Cardinal 
Gibbons this month. There is much 
that he would like to say to the cardi- 
nal, but it has to wait until the body 
is restored to its wonted health. One 
cannot do much against the grippe; 
only tear patiently the pains, discom- 
fort and weakness that attend it. The 
kind and skillful physicians who have 
ministered to the Editor say he will 
soon be all right, and the friends of 
the Magazine and of Christ’s Mission 
will, without doubt, hope and pray 
that their kindness will be rewarded 
by complete recovery. 

Many friends of Christ’s Mussion 
have been sufferers this season from 
this epidemic, among them the good 
treasurer, Mrs. William Campbell, 
who was laid up for several weeks, but 
is now convalescent. During the 
Editor’s illness ministerial friends 
have preached in Christ's Mission— 
the Rev. Dr. Alfred E. Myers, of the 
Marble Collegiate Church (whose ser- 
mon is published in this issue); Rev. 
Albert B. King (who is one of the 
trustees of the Mission), and others 

Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer has also 
kindly helped us at this time. She de- 
livered a beautiful address at the serv- 
ices in Christ’s Mission Sunday even- 
ing, March 3, when the hearts of the 
congregation were stirred by the tes- 
timony of this distinguished lady, 
whose greatest joy is to give comfort 
to those afflicted and make Christ 
known as the Saviour and friend of 
all. Mrs. Cramer's address will .be 
published in our next issue, as will 
also the conversion of another priest. 


Illness of Rev. A. Bourrier, 

The excellent French paper, “Le 
Chrétien Frangais,” conducted by the 
distinguished converted priest, the 
Abbé Bourrier, in Paris, announced 
last month that M. Bourrier had a 
serious attack of illness that would 
compel him to retire from the direc- 
tion of his paper for several months. 
He was taken with severe hemor- 
rhages, caused by overwork, and was 
ordered to take a complete rest and 
change of climate until he recovers. 
It is fortunate that in such an emer- 
gency the Baron A. de Watteville has 
taken charge of the administration of 
the work that M. Bourrier has been 
wisely conducting for the last three 
years—to welcome priests out of the 
Church of Rome and afford them 
such aid and counsel as they need. 
The work in some respects is simi- 
lar to that of Christ’s Mission, and, 
like it, many priests have been helped 
by the work in France. M. le Baron 
de Watteville is treasurer of the work, 
and his address is 18 Rue Lalo, Paris, 
France. 

In the latest issue of “Le Chrétien 
Frangais” (February 14), the welcome 
announcement is made that there is 
an improvement in M. Bourrier’s con- 
dition, and unless complications set 
in there will soon be a complete con- 
valescence. We ask our readers to 
pray for this brother, who is doing 
such a good work for the conversion 
of Catholics and for the enlighten- 
ment of priests and their encourage- 
ment to come out of the Church of 
Rome. The critical article on the 
condemnation of the Jesuits in the 
French Parliament in this issue of 
THe CONVERTED CATHOLIC is trans- 


lated and condensed from the report 
in “Le Chrétien Frangais.” 
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A Kind Word—Catholic Meanness. 

The press notices, secular as well as 
religious, of the bound volume of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC for last year, 
have been very kind and appreciative. 
Of the former we quote from the New 
York Sun, February 9, as follows: 

THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, 

“From the editor, the Rev. James A. 
O’Connor, 142 West Twenty-firs: 
street, we have received the bound 
seventeenth volume of THe Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of 
‘Christ’s Mission,’ the work of which 
is the conversion of Roman Catholics 
to evangelical Christianity. The mis- 
sion has been in existence for twenty- 
one years, the magazine indicates with 
what success. The contents of the vol- 
ume before us are of varied interest, 
and should make its readers thought- 
ful. At the end of the volume Mr. 
O’Connor says that some sixty-eight 
priests, besides many laymen and 
women, have been converted during 
the twenty-one vears of the mission’s 
existence, a statement which will sur- 
prise many who have heard only of 
converts to the Catholic Church and 
nothing of converts from it.” 

A clipping from a Roman Catholic 
paper has been sent to us taking the 
Sun to task for noticing a magazine 
like THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, that 
is under the Pope’s ban. But as the 
value of a criticism by a Roman Cath- 
olic paper can be estimated from the 
extracts we publish in this issue, giv- 
ing their opinions of each other, we 
can well believe the Sun will pass it 
by. But how contemptible and mean 
it is for these papal sheets to seek to 
prevent one of the foremost metro- 
politan journals from saying a kind 
and true word for this Magazine. 


Roman Dignitaries. 


As there are many points of detail 
connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church concerning which subscribers 
inquire from time to time, a column 
will be devoted to the consideration 
of such subjects as will interest our 
readers. 

Give a list of the ranks ana dignities of the 
Church of Rome? 

The Pope is the head of the Clturch. 

The Cardinals. The maximum number of 
these is seventy, but the figure is usually 
in the neighborhood of sixty, and three- 
fourths of these are Italian by birth. One 
of them is always chosen to the Papal 
chair. Of Cardinals there are three 
classes: 

Cardinal Bishops (six). Their dioceses 

are in the suburbs of Rome. 

Cardinal Priests (fifty-three). 

Cardinal Deacons (sixteen). 

Patriarchs (ten). An honorary dignity 
giving precedence over Archbishops. 

Archbishops (174). These have jurisdic- 
tion over all the Bishops in the same 
province. 

Bishops with diocese. 

Bishops without diocese (titular). 

Abbots with diocese. 

Abbots without diocese. 

Prelates (prothonotaries and domestic), 

Chamberlains. 

Parish Piests. 

Assistants-or Curates. 

Priests without charge. 

Deacons. 

Sub-Deacons. 

Clerics and minor orders. 

The Religious Orders live in community, 
as the Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
etc.; and so with nuns, Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of Charity, Dominican Sisters 

The Curia (court) consists of the Pope, 
Cardinals residing in Rome, Bishops 
without a diocese residing in Rome, 
many of the Prelates, and a few Priests, 
mostly Italians. 

The Curia transacts all the diplomatic, fi- 
nancial and administrative business of 
the Church. Its members are divided 
into 27 congregations, each of which has 
its special department of work 
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A Christian Soldier’s Experi- 
ences. 
BY GENERAL T. M. 

II. 


Having had a religious education 


HARRIS. 


from my childhood I was from my 


earliest manhood a religious man. 
But, alas, for many years of my life 
my religion was merely intellectual, 
dogmatic, sectarian and intolerant. | 
was not only a Pharisee, but being of 
Was a 


a sanguine temperameit, | 


Pharisee of the Pharisees. 1 was in 
deed trying to be a Christian, but 
without Christ. | was a mere legalist 
seeking to be justified by the deeds 
of the law. Trusting thus in myself 
I was left to myself, and so was led 
a captive of the devil at his will. I 
could not sin, however, with impu 
nity, but tried to appease my con- 
science with resolutions of reforma- 
tion, and was always destined to find 
myself unable to make good my reso- 
lutions. 

True, had a certain degree of com- 
placency in my religion that was born 
of self-sufficiency, but | could not at- 
tain that peace of conscience that my 
soul longed for. 

My religious experience being thus 
unsatisfactory, | was restless and un- 
happy, but 1 was so blind and igno- 
rant that I could not get away from 
the covenant of works. The law was 
thus made my schoolmaster to bring 
me to Christ, God’s Spirit thus using 
it to convince me of my sin and mis- 
ery, and to show me my utter help 
lessness in myself. 

My mind was at the same time en- 
lightened in the knowledge of Christ, 
and my will subdued, and thus I was 
persuaded and enabled to embrace 
Jesus Christ as He is freely offered 
to us in the Gospel. My soul then 


Converted 





Catholic. 


found true rest in God, and His peace 
was shed abroad in my heart—the 
peace that comes from a sense of re- 
conciliation to God, the peace that 
comes to us through the faith that 
justifies, the faith that unites us to 
Christ as the branch is united to the 
vine. 

Thus I became a Christian, not by 
trving, but by believing, and could 
praise God with the spirit and with 
the understanding as in the words 
of the inspired Psalmist : 

“| love the Lord, because my voice 
and prayers He did hear. 

“], while I live, will call on Him, 
who bowed to me His ear. 

“Of death the cares and sorrows 
did about me round; the 
pains of hell took hold on me; I found 


compass 


trouble and sorrow. 

“Upon the name of the Lord I did 
then call and say, Deliver, Thou, my 
soul O Lord, | do Thee humbly pray. 

“God merciful and righteous is; 
yea, gracious is our Lord. 

“God 


brought low. 


meek; I was 
He did me help afford. 
() thou my soul, do thou return unto 


saves. the 


the quiet rest, for largely unto thee 
the Lord His bounty hath expressed. 
lor my afflicted soul from death was 
delivered by Thee; mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling.”—116 
Psalm, 1-6 verses (Scottish version). 

rom all this it will be seen that 
I have been under two reigns, the 
reign of sin and the reign of grace, 
and by God's grace | can now apply 
to my experiences the twenty-first 
verse of the fifth chapter of Paul’s 
I-pistle to the Roman's: “That as sin 
hath reigned unto death, even so now 
doth grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ 
our. Lord.” 
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**Down With the Jesuits.’’ 


That was the cry of the people in all 
the large cities of Spain last month. 
The people rightly hold the Jesuits, 
who are in control of all the affairs of 
the Roman Catholic Church, responsi- 
ble for the 


country. 


their 
A Jesuit had recently in- 
veigled into a convent the only daugh- 
ter of a wealthy family, who could 
obtain her release only by the aid of 
the courts. 


sad condition of 


The most popular author 
in Spain had written a play in which 
a wicked Jesuit, who was accounted a 
“holy priest,’ was represented as tor- 
turing his own daughter in expiation 
of his sins by immuring her in a con- 
vent. The houses of the Jesuits and 
of other religious orders in Madrid, 
Barcelona and other cities, were stoned 
and wrecked by the infuriated popu- 
lace, and the inmates had to fly for 
their lives. For several days the cry, 
with the Jesuits,” 
through those cities. 


“Down rany 
It is only in 
Protestant countries like the United 
States and England that the Jesuits 
are safe. The people of Catholic coun- 
tries know them well and treat them 
according to their deserts. Jesuitism 
is a hateful system which everyone 
who loves liberty should oppose. Our 
statesmen should be on their guard 
against it. They have an object les- 
son in the opposition to it in Catholic 
countries like France and Spain. 
There is hope for Catholics who rebel 
against it, and there is danger to our 
country from it while men in high 
places in our Government are supine 
and even asleep on the subject. Surely 
they cannot but know that there must 
be good reason for the expulsion of 
this infamous society from every Cath- 
olic country in the world, and that 
it is a menace to freedom everywhere. 
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Faith and Patience. 


The patience of the Lord and His 
special grace are needed by those who 
leave the Roman Catholic Church, and 
particularly priests. They meet with 
all kinds of difficulties. Many of 
them are disappointed by the indiffer- 
ence and coldness of Protestants. But 
we would fain believe it is ignorance 
of Romanism rather than prejudice 
against converts that causes this in- 
difference. It is a hard struggle, but 
it is a glorious one, to get out of dark- 
ness into light. God is on the side of 
the man who dares to do right, and 
He will not forsake those who place 
their trust in Him. 
come to Christ’s 


The priests who 
that 
As they grow in the 
knowledge of God, they learn that 


Mission learn 
by experience. 


with a living faith in a living Saviour 
difficulties can be overcome. 


ain cal —_ 


Ireland and St. Patrick. 


The best book on this subject is that 
to which reference has been made in 
previous volumes of THE CONVERTED 
CatrnoLtic—“The Story of St. Patrick, 
and Ireland and the Irish.” It is a 
learned and interesting work by two 
great scholars, Dr. Joseph Sanderson 
and the late Dr. J. B. Finlay. It was 
originally published at four dollars, 
but after the death of Dr. Finlay the 
price was reduced to $1.50. Now, in 
order to dispose of the copies on hand, 
a further reduction is made to $1.20; 
will be sent free for two new 
subscribers to THE CONVERTED CATH- 
oLtice. It is a large, handsome vol- 


ume, one of the finest specimens of 
the bookmaker’s art, two volumes in 
one, containing 570 pages. Friends 
who wish to possess this valuable 
work should apply before all the copies 
are gone. Address this office. 


or it 
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ROME’S LOSSES. 
Major H. F. Brownson, of Detroit, 
Orestes A. 
transcendentalist, 


son of Brownson, the 


who became a 
Romanist fifty years ago, a devoted 
Catholic, said in an before 


the Catholic Society of Michigan in 


ana 
aacress 


March, 1893: 
CORROBORATING MISS ELDER. 
“We have had enough and to 


spare for the last four years of what 
wonderful progress the Church has 


made in the United States. Our 
English speaking Catholic orators 
have delighted us with statistics 


hundred 
years 30,000 Catholics have grown 
to 10,000,000, and where there was 
only one bishop we have 100 priests 
now. Prick the bub- 
ble with the pin’s point of a little 


showing that in the jast 


Foolish boast! 


sense and what is proposed as our 
glory becomes our great shame. 
“Starting 100 years ago with 30,- 
000 or 40,000 Catholics we have ac- 
quired Louisiana, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Florida, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, Ari- 
New 
considerable 
We Ireland 


Catholic immigrants who, with their 


zona and Mexico, each with a 
Catholic 


received 


population. 
have from 
descendants born here, are estimated 
at 15,000,000 now alive; from Ger- 
many 5,000,000, and from Poland, 
Italy, France, Hungary, etc., some 
2,000,000 at the lowest calculation ; in 
all, 26,000,000 or And the 
Catholic this vear 
[1893] puts the total number of Cath- 
Where 
While los- 
ing two out of every three persons 
born of Catholic 


more. 
Directory for 


olics at less than 6,000,000. 
are the other millions? 
parents, we have 
done nothing worth speaking of to- 
ward converting those outside the 


Converted 
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Church, perhaps have even been an 
obstacle to their conversion. 

“This is certainly a very serious in- 
dictment. We do not see that the 
statistics can be successfully contra- 
dicted. But whatever the real fig- 
ures may be no one can deny that 
there has been a great loss, and the 
serious question with us should be, 
What are the causes of the loss?” 

MEMBERS OF CHURCHES. 

As a sequel to the foregoing it can 
be added that in October, 1808, Gen- 
eral Thomas J. Morgan, correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, whose 
offices are at 111 Fifth avenue, New 
York City; sent the following letter 
to thirty-one Baptist pastors in dif- 
ferent parts of the country: 

“I recently made the statement— 
which was published—that there are 
few Baptist churches in this country 
which do not include in their mem- 
bership converted Roman Catholics. 
This statement has been sharply con- 
troverted by Romanists. It has 
me that some 
good might be accomplished by pub- 


seemed to possibly 
lishing some facts—not in a spirit of 
controversy, but to afford the public 
information. If agreeable to you I 
will be greatly obliged if you will re- 
turn this sheet with answers to the 
following questions : 


“1. Name and 


location of your 
church. 

“2. Number of members. 

“3. Number formerly members of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

“4. Name of one or more con- 
verted Roman Catholics of your ac- 


quaintance who are persons of intelli- 


gence and position, specifying what 
place they hold, indicating whether 
they are church officers or not.” 
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The editor of this Magazine had 
the privilege of seeing the answers 
to General Morgan’s letter, and 
twenty-nine of those pastors replied 
that they had 313 converted Catho- 
lics, varying from two to forty, in 
their congregations, and 
them were prominent in church, 
business and professional life. As the 
New York correspondeit of the Bos- 
ton Congregationalist (Nov. 10, 1898) 
said: 


many of 


“These twenty-nine churches are 
all American. They are in Boston, 
Providence, Lowell, New Haven, 
New York, St. Paul, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg and many other 
cities. It is also shown by General 
Morgan that the society of which he 
is secretary has mission congrega- 
tions of Poles, French, Bohemians 
and Italians made up wholly of for- 
mer Roman Catholics, while of the 
25,000 saptists fully one- 
fourth came out of the Roman com- 
munion. At the same time that Gen- 
eral Morgan began his investigation 
another member of a mission board 
in this city began inquiries among 
pastors to know if they had former 
Roman Catholics in their church 
memberships. A total o; forty-seven 
pastors resident in this city were 
seen. They include Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Moravians, 
Methodists and Episcopalians. With- 
out exception these forty-seven pas- 
tors replied in the affirmative, and 
gave numbers from one to seventy 
each. Speaking of it General Mor- 
gan says: ‘We ought not to be sur- 
prised at these revelations, even if 
we did not know that such changes 
are going on. The dominant charac- 
teristic of American life is religious 
freedom.’ ”’ 


German 
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The Roman Church a Palpable 
Failure In New Orleans. 


In an article in the Milwaukee 


Catholic Citizen, August 11, 1900, Miss 
Elder, writing from New Orleans, 
said: 

Are you aware that most of the 
toughs in our town are Catholics (so- 
called)? Such is the fact. And it 
was they who made the trouble here 
last week (when several negroes were 
killed). The mayor had to call for 
1,500 volunteers to add to the regu- 
lar police, the militia and the city sol- 
diery. Despite which the rioting 
continued for three awful days and 
nights. This gives you an idea of 
the numerical strength of our Cath- 
olic laborers—and idlers—and of 
their desperate character, and of the 
frenzied hate they 
colored people. 

Another fact: In this Catholic city 
the negroes are almost solidly Protes- 
tant. And I would like to ask—can 
you give me a good reason why this 
should be so? Why the 80,000 ne- 
groes are so nearly ignored by the 
Church? I doubt if there are two 
score of practical Catholic men 
among the entire colored population 
of this city. Several hundred women 
and a few white wooled men of ante- 
bellum days—yes; but young men— 
none! Why is it that—speaking 
broadly—priests never seem able to 
get any influence over men, black or 
white! All the women folk of these 
rioters are practical (!) Catholics. 
The rioters themselves have nearly 
all been to the parochial schools— 
have nearly all received baptism, pen- 
ance, eucharist and confirmation. And 
yet—cui bono! Ready at a moment’s 
provocation to become rioters, plun- 
derers, incendiaries and murderers— 








bear toward our 
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and ready at all times to idle, gamble, 
quarrel, drink and curse. Everybody 
who knows anything about the Cath- 
olic poor in our large cities knows 
that I do not (indeed, that I cannot) 
exaggerate Ser- 


mons, novenas, missions, processions, 


their viciousness. 
jubilees, October devotions, May de- 
votions, masses innumerable, and yet 
—our Catholic poor a menace to the 
city! Can you, my logical friend, 
give me a good reason this 
should be so? 


why 


Yesterday Father Fitzgerald risked 
his life to administer absolution to 
one of our policemen who had been 
shot. Now there al- 
ways be heroic priests to console the 
men who are dying—and no priests 
(very few) to govern and guide the 
men who are very much alive! 


why should 


Is there a priest among us who has 
strong influence over the white work- 
men of this city? I have not heard 
of him. Is there one who has any in- 
fluence at all over the tens of thou- 
sands of workmen here? Not one. 

In this Catholic city there is a home 
for homeless men—also a “Whoso- 
ever Will” rescue mission, not for 
paupers, 





nor babes, nor insane, nor 
women, nor dying men—but for lusty, 
young workmen (sometimes idle), in 
temporary straits. Are they Catholic 
institutions? Certainly not. What 
have Catholic institutions to do with 
vigorous, hardy, young workingmen ? 
Lots of Catholic young men go there, 
to be sure, because there are no Cath- 
olic institutions of the kind here. 
Note well—three Protestant institu- 
tions concerned about men—princi- 
pally young laboring men—not dying 
men, but men quite alive. And not 
one Catholic institution of the kind 
in New Orleans. 
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Is there so much as one priest 
among us who makes a specialty of 
humanizing the men among our bru- 
talized city poor? ‘There is none! 

And can men be Christianized be- 
fore they are humanized? 

And will they ever be humanized 
as long as priests take no note of the 
conditions which now brutalize them? 

Our great cities are crowded with 
Catholic schools, asylums, churches. 
And yet—where the Catholic popula- 
tion is enormous—right there are 
fearful riots and bloodsheds, possible 
at a minute’s notice. And even in 
face of this, is there one priest here 
who gives thought to the labor ques- 
tion, the social question, or any other 
seething question, of the day, eco- 
nomic or industrial? Is there one 
priest in New Orleans who studies 
the negro problem, or the problem of 
poverty ¢ | would like to hear of 
him. 

And so, where’s the wonder that in 
this city, as in others, the laboring 
man—taken in a body—feels no liv- 
ing fellowship with Church or priest! 

M. T. ELDER. 

New Orleans, July 31, 1900. 


———_~+---____- 


From Michigan comes the follow- 
ing : 

I am a Presbyterian home mission- 
ary, and in 1900 a good friend sub- 
scribed for, Tue CONVERTED CaATHO- 
Lic for me for one year. Since then 
I have valued your Magazine very 


much. It has helped me much in 
‘many of my public addresses. I like 
your Magazine because, while it 


bustles with facts, etc., you cultivate 
a kindly spirit towards those who are 
honestly believing that there is no 
true Church except the one which 
lacks many 
Church. 


signs of being a true 
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Good Missionary Work. 


By an Earnest Converted Catholic. 
New Or-Eans, La., Feb. 7, 1901. 
Dear Brotuer: [| heartily thank 

you for THE CoNVERTED CATHOLIC, 

which I appreciate very much. I was 
in Switzerland and France last sum- 
mer, and visited the Canton Charente, 

France, the place of my birth, after 

If I 

saw the 

condition of the country and the peo- 
ple, that He had put it into my 
father’s heart to come to America, 
the land of Bibles and iight, I did it 
then. 


an absence of forty-six years. 
ever thanked God when I 


I went on my own resources, 
asking God to use me to His glory, 
and He did. How my heart ached 
when I saw the condition in which 
Roman Catholicism had ieft the peo- 
ple. They have no religion, but such 
hatred for the priests as exists in that 
country is astonishing. | tried to get 
some Bibles for the people, but could 
not, and then I went to Roulliac to 
a Protestant minister and bought all 
the Testaments he had. I gave them 
to as many as I could, and already I 
have received many letters, and five 
persons have been converted through 
the reading of the Word of God. The 
people say, “If only we had known 
the way sooner.” Before I left I in- 
vited all to come to my cousin’s 
house; I wanted to talk te them. The 
houses _ there bare 
ground for a floor, and hardly any 
chairs to sit on. About forty persons 
came, bringing some old wooden 
benches, and when I saw all those 
poor ignorant people, my people, and 
felt that if I had not come to this 
land I would have been just like them, 
my heart was touched; I just wept, 
then prayed and read the Bible. I 
told the people I loved them all. 


have only the 


They thought me so much superior 
to them; in 


fact, Iwas a curi- 
osity; but I told them I was 
one of them, and if there was 
any difference it was’ because I 


had had the Gospel light, and they 
had not. 
children. 


They were weeping like 
I shook hands with all of 
them, and sang “Beulah Land” 
“Wonderful Words of 
French. After I had sung the hymns 


and 
Life’ in 


some of them said, “That is the kind 
of religion we want. She is sure, she 
is happy.” 

' wish | 


longer with those people. 


could have remained 
They are 
very poor. The women sew all day 
long or work in the fields for twelve 
cents aday. They live on the poorest 
food; and it is very dear. 
the Church and the priests that are 
rich. 
from 


It is only 


The women work in the fields 
o’clock in the morning 
until eight o’clock in the evening, and 


four 


do their washing on Sundays. 

Protestant Christians think 
everything is all right with the Cath- 
olics, and we 


Some 


business to 
Catholic 
I only wish they could go 
I have wept 
over the ignorance and poverty of the 
people in my country, and have wept 
over the vice I have witnessed and the 
vile songs that I have heard among 
young girls and men as they walked 
in the middle of the streets of San- 
nois, ten miles from Paris. If any 
one dared sing such songs in the 
streets of New Orleans, as bad as it is, 
they would be put in jail. Wherever 
Romanism has ruled it leaves the 
people ignorant and superstitious, 
and without any religion. 

May God bless you and your work, 
and I ask your prayers for my work 
among the French. 

Your sister in Christ, 
Mary Monnet. 


have no 
write about the 
Church. 


Roman 


where Romanism rules. 
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Stupid Catholic Papers. 


There is great dissatisfaction 
among intelligent Catholics because 
of the inferior character of their pa- 
pers. In the New York Sun of De- 
cember 16, 1900, an aggrieved Ro- 
man Catholic says: 

“Lately a good deal has been said 
and written on the influence of the 
Catholic papers. The readers of the 
Sun must remember that 95 per cent. 
of so-called edited or 
owned by humbugs and charlatans. 
Hence intelligent 


papers are 


Catholics seldom 
read a Catholic paper.” 

Alluding to the way in which the 
editors of these journals would be 
likely to deal with the President’s 
Message to Congress, this gentleman 
says: “They will attack him with a 
flippancy and impudence that only 
men of small intellectual calibre, or 
men with a smattering of knowledge, 
would be capable of. What they 
read never seems to pass through the 
alembic of their own minds. 

“T have a number of beautiful boys 
and girls that { hope will grow up 
to be an honor to 
and their Church. 


their country 
Nothing shall be 
left undone by me to make them 
good citizens of America. Can they 
be ladies and gentlemen if they read, 
even once a week, the vicious litera- 
ture which most of the Catholic pa- 
pers give their readers every week? 
It is almost a definition of a gentle- 
man to say he is one who never in- 
ficts pain. 


Se une of so-called 


Catholic editors cause more fears to 


our 


their readers than many wars. 

“The reader will please note that 
the editors of so-called Catholic pa- 
pers would pour the vials of their 
wrath upon the poor layman who 
raised his voice in protest against 


the Spaniard or in defense of his 
country. The editors would be bet- 
ter employed by exposing the cupid- 
ity and ignorance of those who pro- 


mote certain devotions recently 
spoken about in the Sun. I am 
glad to learn that the American 


Ecclesiastical Review has entered into 
a crusade against those pious fakirs 
who are trying to make an honest 
dollar. 

“Read a few of the current num- 
bers of the so-called Catholic press, 
and tell me how will you permit your 
children to play with the deformed 


mice which these mountains of sin 


send forth hebdomadally to Catho- 
lic homes.” 

The complaint of this Catholic is 
nothing new, for in the Rosary Maga- 
zine, a large publication issued by 
the Dominican Fathers of this city, 
we find an editorial note referring to 
the same thing. The writer, one of the 
“holy fathers,” said with regard to a 
certain series of articles in his maga- 
zine: “We have looked in vain for 
any note of understanding on the 
part of many of our Catholic publi- 
cations. As usual, we found the ma- 
jority of them too heavily laden with 
boiler plate. They have no space for 
devotion, scholarship, or fine writ- 
ing. We deplore, because 
of the interests we serve, the apathy 
and indifference and ‘all-around’ 
smallness of many of our Catholic 
weeklies. If they devoted one-tenth 
of the energy that they give to cheap 
gossip and cheaper flattery of men, 
to the broad interests of a cause they 
are supposed to serve, there might 
reason for 


existence. 

The average Catholic paper 
is devoid of critical or discriminating 
spirit.” 


be a their 
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Reaching After Light. 


The writer of the following letter 
was born on the Pacific coast, where 
his talents and good nature have won 
him many friends. He was raised a 
Roman Catholic, but, as his letter 
shows, his heart craves more spiritual 
nourishment than he was able to ob- 
tain in the teachings of that Church. 
He is now on a professional tour 
around the world, and this letter was 
written from Dundee, Scotland, Jan- 
uary II, I1go1, to a Presbyterian 
clergyman in California, who in for- 


warding it for publication in THE 
{CONVERTED CATHOLIC, said: “Mrs. 
C—, of New York city, now visit- 


ing here, heard me quote from a let- 

ter, in an address given on the day of 

prayer for colleges, which she re- 

quested me to have published in 

THe CONVERTED CATHOLIC, and I 

send it to you with great pleasure.” 
AN ACTOR’S LETTER. 

Dear FRIEND:—You came into 
my thought to-night, and I felt that 
I could not sleep until I had com- 
muned with you. Traveling as I 
am from place to place, ever seeking 
fleeting rest, awakening with a start 
and still hurrying on to repeat the ex- 
perience of the last journey, I have 
finally, if temporarily, grown tired, 
and ask your hospitality for a mo- 
ment. I have been reading Marie 
Corelli’s latest book, “The Master 
Christian.” It brought to my mind 
the fact that I, too, have wasted the 
energies God gave me; it caused me 
to feel that I could have done more 
for Jesus’ sake, in helping others toa 
better life. God gave me a mind to 
think, gave me power to visit foreign 
lands, and also perceptive faculties. 
I have thought, I have traveled, and 
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to what end? As Marie Corelli says, 
| am like the rest of humanity, self- 
ish, cynical and disrespectful of Al- 
mighty God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Living as I have in the crush 
of life, seeing only the busy throng 
trampling each other for place, what 
wonder that I have grown hard and 
careless! 

Marie Corelli has brought me up 
with a sound turn. She says the lat- 
ter day clergy, of whatever sect, is 
once more murdering Christ (her 
knowledge of the ministzy must have 
been limited—Ep.). That has been 
my idea for many years. I have seen 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops and 
lesser lights enjoying the state and 
luxuries of princes, and when I re- 
membered that Jesus Christ, whose 
disciples they profess to be, lived His 
life amongst the poor and lowly, I 
could only feel contempt for what I 
considered hypocrites. I cast about 
to-night to find amid ail my clerical 
friends one who I can feel to be sin- 
cere. While there is one man using 
the title “Reverend” who is faithful 
to his vow, I shall not lose entire faith 
in the Christian religion. 
you as | 


I write to 
continually 
strangers, most of 
whom.you know are suspicious, yet, 
with God’s help, I have left no stain 
behind me, and never will. 
times I grow so lonesome, so heart- 


feel. I am 
thrown among 


Some- 


sick of it all; a longing for rest, not 
physical, but mental and soulful rest, 
comes over me. It has now, that is 
why I have talked witi you. 

Good night, and may God give you 
grace. Your friend, 

We ask our readers to pray for that 
man. Marie Corelli's book is opening 
the eyes of many Catholics. 
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THE JESUITS CONDEMNED IN FRANCE. 


HE religious orders in France 
have become so rich and power- 
ful that the Government, know- 

ing well that Rome can never be 
otherwise than an enemy of the Re- 
public —‘““Clericalism! behold the 
enemy,’ said Gambetta—has _intro- 
duced a bill in Parliament for the reg- 
ulation of the Congregations. 

The discussion of the bill began 
simultaneously with the publication of 
a letter from the Pope to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris protesting against 
legislation that would control the 
power of the religious societies. No 
attention was paid to the letter, as one 
of the provisions of the proposed law 
“for- 
eigner” in the affairs of the societies 
—the superior of each order must be 
a Frenchman. At present all reli- 
gious orders are governed from 


Rome, and are not subject to bishops. 


forbids the interference of a 


The Jesuits especially swear obedi- 
ence to the Pope. When this law is 
enacted they will be forced to leave 
France. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the 
mier, on the part of the Government 


Pre- 


made a temperate speech, in which he 
said a limit should be placed to the 
governing power and wealth of the 
orders. 

M. de Mun, the clerical advocate, 
defended the orders in a_ violent 
speech, which a majority of the mem- 
bers in the Chamber declared to be 
the dying cry of a lost cause. He 


“Holv 
our Holy 


harped 
Mother 
Mother,” until the members became 


upon the phrase, 


Church,” “Save 


weary. 

At the first session of the Chamber, 
January 15, M. Viviani, one of the 
deputies from Paris, delivered an elo- 


quent speech, in which he said there 
were 200,000 persons within the clois- 
tered walls of the religious orders in 
France—-160,000 women and 40,000 
men. All these by their vows had for- 
ever surrendered their personality. 
As the Jesuits say, each one had be- 
come like a corpse—perinde ac ca- 
daver—in the hands of a surgeon, to 
be manipulated according to the will 
of the superior. In glowing words the 
orator pictured the condition of the 
inmates of the convents as little bet- 
ter than slavery, and condemned the 
Church for holding them in a state of 
servitude, from which it was almost 
impossible to escape. “I render 
homage,” he said, “to the courage of 
those members of the religious orders 
who break their chains. Think what 
force of will is required, what disinter- 
ested sacrifices must be made, by 
those who, turning on their tracks to 
recall the promise imprudently given, 
attempt to leave the convent, monas- 
tery and priestly life. On the thresh- 
old they behold the prospect of secu- 
lar and civil life, where the struggle 
for existence is so strenuous, and 
they ask themselves how can they 
alone, without friends, without a 
trade or profession, take part in the 
struggle.” 

The majority of the members in 
the Chamber applauded this declara- 
tion with great enthusiasm. 

At the session on January 17, the 
great speech of the day was delivered 
by M. Trouillot, a deputy no less elo- 
quent than M. Viviani. The Jesuits 
were truthfully depicted not only as 
the enemies of governments that 


sought the good of the people, but 
the destroyers of virtue and morality. 
M. Trouillot gave a sketch of the 





The 


Jesuits, their vows of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, and their immoral 
doctrines. He said they had been ex- 
pelled from every Catholic country in 
the world at some period of history— 
Spain, Portugal, France, Venice, Bo- 
hemia, Naples, etc., and from Russia, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland; and 
the order was suppressed by a Pope, 
Clement XIV., in 1773, who declared 
by a decree which abolished the or- 
der, that the Society of Jesus had been 
the cause of internal quarrels in the 
Church, had made war on other reli- 
gious orders, had meddled in politics 
to the disturbance of governments, 
and had troubled the of the 
Church. 

M. Trouillot quoted the decree of 
the French 


peace 


Parliament in 
condemned the 


1762, 
which Jesuits for 
“crimes against morality, pandering 
to sensual pleasures, calumny, scan- 
dal, drunkenness, 


subversive of justice and right, en- 


fraud, doctrines 
couraging theft, excusing and justi- 
fving murder,” etc. 

“T shall be told,” M. Trouillot con- 
tinued, “that this is ancient history, 
but I declare solemnly the danger was 
never greater than it is to-day. By 
their growth in power, their riches, 
their control of the press, their in- 
vasion of family life, their war of ag- 
and the 
rights of man, the Jesuits have created 


gression On governments 
a peril that arouses the attention of 
Shall we wait for the 
No; for the 
honor and safety of the country which 


public bodies. 
explosion of the evil? 


has established the French Republic, 
we should awake now and prevent the 
danger 
(Great applause.) 

As to the numbers of the religious 
Trouillot 


from becoming greater.” 


orders in Paris alone, M. 
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said there were seventy parish 
churches conducted by secular priests, 
parish priests and curates, who bap- 
tized, married, and buried the people, 
besides preparing children for first 
communion, hearing confessions,etc. ; 
while the churches in control of the 
religious orders numbered = 511. 
There the grossest superstitions were 
taught, and the use of relics, scapu- 
scandal 


against which the parish priests were 


lars, ete., had become a 
vainly contending. The law must step 
these 
abominations, these months of Mary, 
St. Joseph, Sacred Heart, shrines of 
St. Anthony, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, 


in to save the people from 


etc. “In these churches of the Con- 
gregations it had come to pass that 
certain tickets to 
penitents, as in a lottery, for their 


confessors gave 
confessionals, where all sorts of sins 
could be forgiven on easy terms.” 
Regarding the doctrines of the 
Jesuits, the orator quoted from the 
latest work on theology by a Jesuit, 
Father Vincent—the Theology | of 
Clermont, edition of 1899, in which it 
is taught that dissimulation and false- 
hood by act is not a sin like a lie in 
words. “If you are questioned and 
reply falsely by words, that is a lie; 
but if you make denial by 
vour head, that is not a lie.” 


shaking 


Other quotations introduced by M. 
Trouillot in his speech were as _fol- 
lows: ‘Mental reservations are per- 


mitted for a just cause, or one of 


grave import. A mar- 
ried woman who has sinned, if asked 


by her husband whether she has com- 


lor example : 


mitted adultery, can reply, ‘I am inno- 
cent’—saving under her breath at the 
same time, ‘because I liave received 
from the priest;’ or ‘T 
that—to make it 


absolution 


have ndét done 
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known 
plause 


to you.’” (Prolonged ap- 
and laughter greeted this 
Jesuitical doctrine, while many of the 
members of the Chamber looked at 
each other significantly.) 

“T see,” resumed M. Trouillot, “that 
it is impossible for the French Par- 
liament to hear without emotion and 
distress the doctrine that is taught in 
the seminaries of France to-day, and 
at what point this Jesuitical teaching 
has penetrated.” 

Other this 
the Jesuits 


extracts from great 


speech show how teach 
that theft is no sin if only small sums 
are taken each time. A dollar could 
be stolen one cent at a time. 

A woman could take her husband's 
money if she used it for prayers, 
masses, etc. 

Marriage can be dissolved if the 
wife says the husband ‘s an infidel, or 
the ceremony was not blessed by a 
priest. 

Regarding the relation of Church 
and State, the Jesuit doctrine (and 
that is the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church everywhere) is that 
“where the Catholics are in a majority 
heresy is a public crime, and the 
Church has the right to demand the 
enforcement of her laws by the State. 
When the 


thought or free speech is not toler- 


Church is strong, free 


ated; when the Catholics are in a 
minority and the Church is unable to 
enforce her laws, then they give their 
When 


and 


consent to liberty. Rome is 


dominant heresy freedom of 
therefore 


the Church has authority from God to 


thought are public crimes; 


repress whatever she thinks is at 
variance with the truth, even by cor- 
poral and temporal punishments, im- 
prisonment, 


death.”’ 


mutilation, 


scourging, 
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The bill is still under discussion in 
the French Parliament. It will pass. 
When will the United States take 
warning by the events that are trans- 
piring in France and viher Catholic 
countries in respect to the Jesuits and 
their doctrines, which are so immoral 
that they cannot be translated into 
Politi- 
Catholic vote” 
will be made to realize that they are 
the worst enemies of the Republic. 


the language of the people? 
cians truckling to the “ 


Austria Also Awake. 

Another Catholic country is making 
war on the Jesuits and their teaching. 
A dispatch from Vienna in the daily 
press, February 25, 1901, said: 

“Matters in the Austrian Reichs- 
rath are drifting toward another dis- 
solution. Yesterday Herren Schoen- 
erer and Wolff interpellated the gov- 
ernment on matters connected with 
the confessional. The Chamber went 
into secret session, and then amid a 
storm of clerical protests copious ex- 
tracts from the confessional rules and 
the questions of St. Alphonsus of 
Liguori were read out. 

“These extracts had been contained 
in the interpellation by Herr Schoen- 
erer, his object being to get them 
placed on the minutes of the house 
and thus brand the Catholics with im- 
morality. But the President of the 
Reichsrath refused to allow the inter- 
pellation to be read except in secret 
session. 

“The clericals loaded the Schoenerer 
party with opprobrious epithets and 
threatened them with bodily chastise- 
ment. Fists were clenched and mem- 
bers hustled, the situation bordering 


ona free fight. The Pan-Germans 


kept shouting ‘Away with Rome!’ 
Finally Dr. Scheicher got a hearing 
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and assured the house that the book 
never got into the hands of young 
people.” 

The book is doubtless one that has 
been recently published by Count 
Paul von Hoensbroech, who had been 
a priest of the Jesuit order for four- 
teen years, and withdrew from that 
society and became a Protestant eight 
years ago. The German Emperor has 
honored him with an official position, 
and he is doing a good work in ex- 
posing the iniquities of his former 
associates. 


6" 


The Roman Church and Woman. 

A writer in the “Fortnightly Re- 
view” says of the late Coventry Pat- 
more, a third-rate English poet who 
was a Roman Catholic: 

“His study of the writings of the 
early Fathers had unconsciously im- 
bued him with something of the com- 
mon monastic contempt for woman, 
whom St. Thomas Aquinas declared 
to be ‘scarcely a reasonable creature.’ 
He never gave a thought to the femi- 
nine soul, save in its relation to man.” 

It was a Jesuit priest who said: 
“God made the world in six days and 
He rested. On the seventh day He 
made man and He rested. Then He 
made woman, and ever since neither 
God nor man has had a rest.” 

If the poet and the Jesuit had 
studied the Bible they would have a 
different opinion of woman. The 
priests and monks, even those called 
the Fathers of the Church, always re- 
garded woman as an inferior being, as 
the Turk does to this day. The con- 
fessional gives them an entrance to 
the heart of woman that is not con- 
ducive to the happiness of families, or 


to the morality of the priests them- 
selves. 
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The Bible and Woman. 

What an exalted place woman oc- 
cupies in the Church of Christ. A 
friend has sent us the fUllowing texts 
illustrative of this: 

Luke vii., 36-50—A Woman’s Love 
Ministers to Christ’s Comfort. ? 

Matt. xxviii., 5-l1o—Woman’s Serv- 
ice. (No man present.) 

Mark xii., 42-44—A Willing and 
Whole-hearted Giver. 


Mark xiv., 3-g¢—Done What She 
Could. 

Matt. xv., 22-28—Woman’s Prayer. 

Mark xv., 40, 41, 47—Last at the 
Cross. 

Matt. XXvili., 1-7 l‘irst at the 
Tomb. 


Luke ii., 37, 38—First Preacher to 
the Jews. 

John iv., 28-30, 39-42 
Preacher to the Nations. 

Acts i., 14—In the First Church 
Prayer Meeting. 

Acts xvi., 13-15 


First 


First to Welcome 
Paul in Europe. 

Acts 1x., 30-39 met 
(,ood Works. 


Prominent for 


Acts xviii., 24-26—A Theological 
Instructor. 
Rom. xvi., 1-4— A Deaconess 


Highly: Commended. 

Gal. iv., 26.—A Type of the Church. 

I. Cor. xi., 5—She Prayed and Pro- 
phesied. 

Mark xvi., 1-1o—Woman First te 
Discover the Tomb Empty. 

Matt. 1-10 — Women the 
First Preachers of a Full Gospel of 
the Risen Saviour. 

Matt. i., 21; Gal. iv., 4—Woman the 
Mother of Jesus. 

The 


woman. 


XXVIil., 


Christian Church exalts 
The Roman Church denat- 
uralizes and degrades her by shutting 


her up in a convent. 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN—OUR COUNTRY’S DESTINY. 


BY REV. ALFRED E. MYERS, 


LUTARCH wrote forty-six par- 
allel live:—Greeks and Romans 
contrasted and compared, Demos- 
thenes with Cicero, Pericles with Fa- 
bius Maximus, Alexander with 
The 
might well take for his parallel and 
contrast Washington and Lincoln. 
Washington and Lincoln were unlike 


m many particulars. 


Cesar. American Plutarch 


Washington was of gentle birth. 
The family were of the landed gentry 


in England, and one of his ancestors 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1732-1700 


had been mayor of 


His 


the great 


Northampton. 


forebears were aristocrats. In 


conflict between popular 


rights and absolutism in England, 
their sympathies were with the royal 
party. In 1657, eight years after the 


execution of Charles i., and four 
years after Oliver Cromwell became 


Lord 


wealth, 


Protector of the Common- 


Washington’s great-grand- 


Vir- 
ginia, the favorite colony of the cav- 


father came from England to 
aliers. 

Twenty years earlier the Lincoln 
family had come from Norfolk, Eng- 


COLLEGIATE 


REFORMED CHURCH, NEW YORK, 


land, the hotbed of English Puritan- 
ism. There is no sign to show that 
they were ever other than plain tillers 
of the soil. 

Washington was ricli by inheritance 
from his father and his brother. He 
lived in baronial state on his lordly 
estate on the bank of the Potomac. 
His father was 

When Abra- 


ham was but a little boy, he helped 


Lincoln was poor. 
both poor and shiftless. 


and 
build the pole cabin 1 which the 


his father to clear the ground 
family lived for a time. 
Washington had such advantages 
afforded. 
Books and contact with men of cul- 
like 


of education as his time 


tivation Lord Fairfax sharp- 

ened and polished his intellect. 
Lincoln got but the rudiments of 

book 


P 1 
SC hool. 


learning at the backwoods 
He “chalked his arithmeti- 
cal problems on the walls of the cabin, 
or on the bottom of the wooden 
shovel which he could whittle off into 
a fresh surface’ for new problems. 
He had the Bible, 


Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress,” “Rob- 


JEsop’s Fables, 
inson Crusoe,” a history of the Uni- 
ted States, and the biography of one 
with whom he will forever be named 

Weems’s “Life of George Wash- 
ington.” 


Washington was a man of kingly 


mien, taii, well-developed, — erect, 
elegant in person and apparel. 
Lincoln was lanky, awkward, un- 
couth; his clothing hung on him as on 
He had the name 
man in 


America, and with the utmost good- 


a wooden frame. 
of being the homeliest 
nature pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ment. 


Washington was by inheritance 











The 


and by force of circumstances a 
slaveholder, but manumitted his 
slaves by his last will and testament. 

Lincoln was born in a slave State, 
was too poor to have owned slaves; 
but he never had any love for the in- 
stitution of slavery, and early be- 
stowed upon it a most cordial hatred. 
His family more nearly belonged to 
the class of whites,” whose 
hard lot of toil was indirectly de- 
graded by slavery. 

Washington and Lincoln were alike 
an many points. 


“poor 


Each of them was marvelously pre- 
pared for his work. 

Washington from the age of six- 
teen to the age of 
was an explorer, surveyor, commis- 
sioner to French and Indians, and a 
wilderness fighter. [rom  twenty- 
eight onward he had fifteen years of 
experience as a legislator in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. At forty- 
three he unanimously chosen 
commander-in-chief of the provincial 
army to resist the 
Great Britain. Thus he was educated 
for both war and peace—as soldier 
and as lawmaker. 


twenty-seven 


was 


oppressions of 


Lincoln was trained in an exhaus- 
tive understanding of the American 
people. Coming up from the lowliest 
estate, he understood ali classes and 
conditions of men as he successively 
encountered all classes in his varied 
career. 

Washington and Lincoln were alike 
brave as soldiers. 

Lincoln had some experience in 
his youth in the “Black Hawk War.” 
And Lincoln was the commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Union in 
the great Civil War. The future will 
probably decide, that aithough Lin- 
coln never was in 


command in the 
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field, yet in the directing of campaigns 
he was no mean strategist. And the 
unflinching steadfastness of his ex- 
ecutive relation to the war showed 
the nerve of a great commander. 
Washington’s 
torious. 


bravery was 
Four bullets through his 
coat and two horses shot under him 
at the battle known as 
Defeat,” his chase of 
the British at Princeton, and many 
other incidents 


no- 


“Braddock’s 
view-halloo 


witness to his un- 
flinching courage. 

Washington and Lincoln were alike 
foresighted as statesmen. 


Each of these great men guided 





eral 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-13¢ 


the country through a great war and 
through critical legislation. Each of 
them looked through the smoke of 
battle and saw the majestic angel of 
peace. 

Washington foresaw a free nation 
emerging from the bloody arbitra- 
ment of war. Lincoln foresaw a uni- 
ted nation reassembling its divided 
parts after the awful chasm of fra- 
ternal strife should be closed. 

Washington and Lincoin were alike 
highmindcd as patriots. 

If Lincoln desired the presidency, 
it was that he might as president 
carry forward the same great work 
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of guarding the Union to which he 
had already shown his cevotion. His 
country’s welfare, the gcod of all her 
people, was always the supreme con- 
sideration. This dominated all per- 
sonal considerations znd brought 
into captivity his every thought. 

Washington had the same spirit. 
He was disinterested. tle would ac- 
cept no pay for his services during 
the War of Independence. Instead, 
he kept an account of his expenses ; 
and this account in Wiashington’s 
own hand is in existenc? to this day. 
Bitter detraction, cahals and in- 
trigues, plots and counterplots made 
the public service doubly hard. He 
would fain have remained at beautiful 
Mount Vernon. But when his coun- 
try called, he gave up al! and served 
her need. 

Washington and Lincoln were alike 
modest in self-estimation. 

When the Continental Congress 
elected him commander-in-chief of 
the colonial forces, Washington said, 
“Il beg it may be remembered by 
every gentleman in the room, that I 
this day declare with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that I do not think myself 
equal to the command | am hon- 
ored with.” 

When Lincoln was nominated for 
the presidency his expression was 
that he did not feel that he was fit 
for the assumption of so great a task. 

Washington and Lincoln were alike 
in being believers in God and Christ and 
the Bible. 

Washington was a communicant 
and vestryman in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. You know the story of his 
praying at Valley Forge. His public 
utterances refer often and most rever- 
ently to God and His holy Word. 


Lincoln’s religious life grew. More 
and more toward the end he read the 
Bible. The death of his little son, 
Tad, had a marked effect on him. 
When he leit his home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, in February, 1861, he 
spoke to his fellow-townsmen of hav- 
ing “a task before me greater than 
that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that Di- 
vine Being, who ever attended him, 
| cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him 
who can go with me, and remain with 
you, and be everywhere for good, let 
us confidently hope that all will yet be 
well.” 

The two great crises of our coun- 
try resulted in the settling of two 
great questions. The War of the 
Revolution decided the independence 
of the nation; the Civil War settled 
the question of the freedom of the in- 
dividual man, white or black. For 
each of these two great crises, God 
had a leader ready. He caused the 
babe to be born in Virginia, in the 
midst of wealth and plenty, forty- 
three vears before the battle of Lex- 
ington, and filled the intervening 
years with training to fit him for his 
task. Fifty-two years before the first 
shot was fired on Sumter God 
brought into this life, in the midst of 
poverty and rough surroundings, a 
male child; and educated him, too, 
in the best way to make him the 
saviour of his country. 

And each of these men nobly and 
humbly did the work assigned to him 
in the providence of God. 

Washington laid the foundations 
and reared the first courses of the 
nation, which is his true monument. 
He was its brave and skilful General 
in war ; its wise and patient Counselor 





| 
| 
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in the formation of its Constitution ; 
and he gave dignity and power at 
home and abroad to the new govern- 
ment by sitting for eight years as its 
first President. 

Lincoln saved the Union when 
those two great questions came to the 
surface—state rights and slavery— 
like poison in the blood, producing 
fever and eruption. That. wise, 
patient, humble, firm, far-sighted man 
saw the ship safe past the rocks and 
just casting anchor in the harbor 
when the assassin’s bullet accom- 
plished his untimely death. 

Happy the country with two such 
heroes! Happy the land whose 
youth cannot study its listory with- 
out coming into contact with two 
such men! 

Our country is great in its terri- 
tory, its freedom, its high average of 
education, its separation of Church 
and State, its seclusion from the in- 
ternal political strife of Europe, its 
agriculture, its manufactures, but 
greatest of all in its people, and 
specially in those whom Lincoln 
loved to call “the plain people.” 

The greatest peril of our land is in 
materialism. Too much prosperity, 
making the people drunk with pros- 
perity if we take not care; the wor- 
ship of money by rich and by poor; 
the possession of money making 
some arrogant—the lack of money 
making others envious; hostility 
arising between the “Haves” and the 
“Have-nots;” the intense devotion to 
the things of time and sense, making 
a race of practical atheists;—these 
things, all poison fruits borne on the 
branches of the poison-tree of ma- 
terialism, are the peril of our coun- 
try. 

Yet, here the sun shines brighter. 


the birds sing sweeter, the children 
laugh oftener, the sky is bluer, the 
soil is richer, the rivers longer, the 
mountains higher—this is still the 
fairest land the sun visits in his daily 
circuit. 

And God has not dealt with any 
other nation as He has dealt with us. 
He has led us by a way that we knew 
not; and He will not forsake us. He 
has a task for us as a nation that no 
other people can do—t» lead all the 
peoples of the earth toward freedom 
and self-government—to impart to 
them the blessings He has bestowed 
on us. If we are but faithful to our 
high calling, He will make us what 
we have already been, but in ever- 
widening circles of influence, the 
missionaries of freedom to all the 
world. 

The God of Washington and of 
Lincoln will not forsake us. We shall 
go to the Far East with the glad 
news of the manhood of man, and 
along with that the saving message 
of the Fatherhood of God as brought 


to us by His Son Jesus Christ. 
+s. 


Kind and Prayerful. 

The following was received from 
Buffalo, N. Y., from one who is 
greatly interested in our work: 

I wish you and your work many 
blessings and much spiritual strength 
to combat the enemy of our souls, 
and that other enemy whose towers 
of strength you are rapidly undermin- 
ing, and whose ultimate downfall is 
assured with that of every false re- 
ligion in His own good time. 

May the Lord raise up many sym- 
pathizing and helpful friends to com- 
fort and strengthen you in the work 
to which you are called, and may His 
presence always be realized, - J. M. 
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SEDUCED BY ROME. 


“A Search for the True Faith” is 
the title of a pamphlet published by 
a gentleman of this city, who left the 
Gospel certainty of the Protestant 
Church for the dazzling uncertainty 
of the Roman communion. The pam- 
phlet, published after seven years of 
searching, purports to demonstrate 
that the Church of Rome is the only 
true Church, but the only proofs ad- 
duced by the author are stated, as 
conclusions, at the end of the thirty 
pages constituting this manual of the- 
ology. These conclusions, which find 
no premises in the book, seem to be 
solely the product of the writer’s mis- 
guided imagination; and he certainly 
tries very hard to show some little 
consistency in his leaving Protestant- 
Ac- 
cording to his conclusions the Church 
of Rome “has the only consistent his- 
tory of doctrine, the only undisputed 
apostolic ministry, the only unity of 
faith, the monopoly of salvation, etc., 
while 


ism without any reason at all. 


Protestantism can furnish no 
certainty in dogmas of faith, but only 
multiplied sects, confusion of truth, 
and decaying faith in revealed relig- 
ion.” These are his own words, and 
will show at once the spirit by which 
his pamphlet is animated. 

The first leanings of the author to- 
wards Romanism were excited by the 
reading of the life of Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the Jesuits, which so 
aroused him that he came to the con- 
clusion that a saint 
seemingly not second to the Apostle 
Paul.” 


Ignatius “was 


The grounds for this com- 
parison he found in the legend that 
Loyola had confided to his confessor 
that our Lord had appeared to him in 
visible form on forty occasions, be- 
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cause, as the author says: “I do not 
remember ever being more impressed. 
by any statement outside of the Holy 
Scriptures than | was by this one.” 
We leave our readers to judge of the 
susceptibilities of his mind when such 
a commonplace occurrence in the 
legendary lives of the saints could 
move him so deeply as to make him 
change his lifelong convictions. 

The same kind of impressions have 
brought the writer to enumerate his 
famous conclusions at the end of his 
pamphlet. First he finds that the 
Roman Church alone is Apostolic, 
that is, descended from the Apostles, 
without troubling himself much about 
the immense difference existing be- 
tween the teachings of the Apostles, 
as found in the New Testament, and 
the doctrines of the Roman commu- 
nion of the present day—truly there 
has been a “descent” there—then he 
speaks of the variations of Protes- 
tantism, taking the Protestant 
churches as composing only one 
whole denomination, instead of manv, 
all, however, teaching the same fun- 
damental 


doctrines of evangelical 


Christianity ; another Jesuit, this time 
from St. Francis Xavier's, deeply 
impresses him with the truth of the 
Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation 
by telling him, that without it “all our 
churches would be as empty as 
This, according to the writer, 
is a strong argument in favor of the 
Real Presence. 


yours.” 


The many Fathers of 
the Church during the first five cen- 


turies who did not admit that the 


words of consecration pronounced by 
a priest could change the bread and 
and blood of 
with our au- 
thor, who boldly asserts that this doc- 
trine “has been believed by ninety- 


wine into the real body 
Christ have no weight 
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nine out of every one hundred Chris- 
tians for ten centuries after Christ,” 
without producing one single proof 
in support of this extraordinary asser- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Transub- 
stantiation was not made a dogma of 
the Church until the fourth century. 

According to the author of this 
pamphlet, there is no salvation out- 
side the Roman communion, and this 
charitable view he bases on the asser- 
tion of the same Church to be the 
only one on earth. The infallibility of 
the Pope, which had never been be- 
lieved by Roman Catholics before 
1870, and which was taught in the 
official catechisms of the Church of 
Rome to be an invention of Prot- 
estants, he simply swallows by say- 
ing that the same infallibility is the 
mainstay of her doctrine, indirectly 
basing the whole doctrine of the 
Roman Church on the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870. 

Protestantism, which he professed 
for years, until he read the life of 
Loyola, is a false guide because of 
the seemingly different teachings 
given by many of its ministers, while 
he is kind enough to admit that the 
study of the Bible in order to under- 
stand God’s will “is a sublime doc- 
trine if it only were true.” 

3ut the climax of this pervert’s 
pamphlet is reached when it speaks of 
purgatory, and says that “one reason 
of great force to urge one to a mem- 
bership in the Roman Church is the 
doctrine of purgatory.” Perhaps the 
fact that purgatory was believed in 
by the Jews, and even the Pagans of 
olden times, never occurred to him 
as a proof of the heathen and Judaic 
origin of many customs and doctrines 
of the Roman Church which have no 
foundation in the Bible. 


As the writer seems to be in great 
fear of the penalties attaching to sins, 
he tells us that he desires to avail him- 
self of the power to forgive sins 
which he finds in the Roman Church, 
“and all the lessening of penalties 
here and hereafter that the absolu- 
tion implies,” not yet, apparently, 
having found out that his newly found 
Church does not admit the remission 
of penalties by the absolution of the 
priest, but only the forgiveness of 
sins. It would be, perhaps, well if he 
could be further instructed in the 
catechism, as probably he will after 
some experience in the Converts’ 
League, organized by himself and the 
Paulist Fathers in New York. 

“The Catholic system begets sanc- 
tity,’ the writer concludes; and in 
support of his conclusion he states 
that “Catholic countries will compare 
more than favorably in morals and 
faith with any 
earth.” 


other countries on 
Let him compare the recent 
statistics which give to the city of 
Rome a percentage of 73 illegitimate 
births against 4 per cent. in Prot- 
estant London, and then let him 
draw the veil of charity over the im- 
morality found in Latin countries. As 
a whole, this pamphlet is worth pe- 
rusal because of the cool assertions it 
makes without the least proof of au- 
thority. It will show to Protestant 
readers how easy it is to be deceived 
when seductive influences or the 
teachings of the Roman clergy over- 
come the plain teachings of the Gos- 
pel. A Protestant who becomes 2 
Romanist turns away from Christ, 
the only Head of the Church, and be- 
comes subject to all the vagaries of 
superstition. We hope and pray 
that the author of this pamphlet will 
follow the example of many previous 


perverts to Rome and soon return to 
the Christian faith. 
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The Conversion of Catholics. 


CCORDING to the “Catholic 
A Directory,” the official year- 
book of the Roman Church, 
there are 10,775,000 Roman Catholics 
in the United States. This includes 
men, women and children; even the 
babe of three weeks is counted in 
these figures. “If all the immigrants 
and their descendants had continued 
faithful to the Church,” said Bishop 
McFaul, of Trenton, N. J., at Bishop 
Wigger’s funeral in Newark, on Jan- 
uary 10, “we would be nearly one-half 
the population of the United States.” 
As the government census last year 
gave the population at 76,295,220, it 
follows, according to this» Roman 
bishop’s figures—and being a bishop 
he ought to know what he is talking 
about—that nearly 28,000,000 persons 
have withdrawn from the Roman 
Church in the United States. Where 
are they all? Not keeping saloons, or 
dives, or gambling houses, or filling 
the jails or wandering as tramps and 
beggars. Nine-tenths of these speci- 
mens of humanity are Roman Catho- 
lics so far as they pretend to have any 
religion. Christian workers who min- 
gle with such people in the hope of 
being of service to them in their 
wretched condition, know that they 
blaspheme and use vile language 
without exciting comment among 
themselves; but if the name of the 
Pope or St. Mary should be called in 
vain, there would be a fight immedi- 
ately. They all have some “religion,” 
and it is of the Roman brand. Miss 
Elder and other honest Catholic writ- 
ers have declared the truth on this 
subject. The Roman Catholic Church 
cannot lift men up. Christianity can. 
Look around and see the evidence on 
every hand. 


When Catholics leave the Roman 
Church and become Protestant Chris- 
tians, there is a great change in their 
lives. When they are converted they 
are new creatures. There is not a 
Protestant Church in the United 
States where converted Catholics and 
the descendants of those who had 
been Roman Catholics may not be 
found. In many cases their names 
have been Americanized. 

The number of ministers of all de- 
nominations who have been converted 
from Romanism runs into the thou- 
sands, and hundreds of them had been 
priests of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. As the New York Sun said 
last month, the world takes no. note 
of this, not even the Protestant re- 
ligious press. 

Bishop McFaul is right. Many mil- 
lions of Catholics have left his Church 
to serve God and worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. The work of the 
reformation is still going on, and now 
as in the sixteenth century, the priests 
and people must come out of the 
Roman Church to be saved. There is 
no hope of reform, no possibility of 
change for the better within that 
Church. The very men who “run the 
machine,” the manipulators of the 
“channels of grace’”—the sacraments 
—the priests who are supposed to 
stand between God and the souls of 
the people, are leaving that Church in 
disgust. They have much to contend 
with when they resolve to leave. It 





is a heroic act for a man to renounce 
all the ties of kindred and associa- 


tions of life for conscience sake. But 
those priests are doing that in large 
numbers. “I honor the men who 
have such courage,” said the orator 
in the French Parliament last Janu- 
ary. 
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THE INQUISITION. 


BY MRS. MARTHA C. FISHER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SECRET, ecclesiastical tribunal 
A of the Church of Rome— 
Latin Inquisitio—a seeking 
for grounds of accusation, also 
called Holy Office, against whose 
decrees no appeal was ever possible 
except to the Pope. It was firmly 
established in Spain under the united 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella in 
the fourteenth century; was at the 
height of its power in the sixteenth 
century ; it was only in the eighteenth 
century that its influence began to 
diminish, and was not suppressed un- 
til the year 1834. 

When pagan Rome became Chris- 
tian (?) Rome by a decree of Em- 
peror Constantine in the third cen- 
tury and a branch of the original 
Christian Church, was engrafted on 
the stock of Roman paganism with 
many rites, superstitions, and cere- 
monies strictly pagan, so-called 
Christianity was promulgated the re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire. Espe- 
cially were the gorgeous robes of 
pagan ritual and procession, to which 
had been added much of the grandeur 
of the priestly robes and ritual of 
ancient Judaism, deemed a needful re- 
tention for the bride so newly wedded 
to the State—the crowned queen of 
Imperial Rome. All this gorgeous- 
ness, so dear to the heart of the late 
pagan people, must now bud and 
blossom on the newly engrafted 
Christian branch. Also as the late 
pagan people had been very zealous 
concerning the worship of their gods, 
so must some of the codes of the old 
religion be transferred to the ruling 
of the new, and the civil magistrate 
felt bound to support the religion 


adopted by the State hence, the re- 
tention of certain of the old laws 
with their attached penalties con- 
demnatory of neglect of the State 
worship, and a shameless intolerance 
of all free thought, so that upon hu- 
manity’s God-given intellect and rea- 
soning powers still clanked the old 
pagan chains. According to Sym- 
machus the privileges of the Vestal 
Virgins remained inviolate; the proc- 
ess being neither slow nor hidden by 
which the Vestal Virgins—maidens 
devoted to the service of the Goddess 
Vesta—of pagan Rome evolved the 
nuns and novices of Roman Cathol- 
icism. The open amalgamation of 
the two religions continued from 
Constantine to Gratian. Three cen- 
turies later Adrian I publicly anathe- 
matized all those who refused to 
worship the images set up by Rome. 

The Roman senate still continued 
to consecrate by solemn decrees the 
divine memory of their sovereigns. 
Constantine himself, after his death, 
was associated, says Gibbon, to 
those gods whom he had renounced 
and insulted during his life. The 
pagan title, the ensigns, the preroga- 
tives, of Sovereign Pontiff which had 
been instituted by Numa and as- 
sumed by Augustus, were accepted 
without hesitation by seven earliest 
Christian emperors who were in- 
vested with a more absolute author- 
ity over the religion which they had 
deserted than over that which they 
professed. The Roman papacy did 
not originate, but transferred to it- 
self, together withthe gaudy parapher- 
nalia of paganism, the grand pagan 
title, Sovereign Pontiff. Persecution 
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of every shade of independent 
thought soon followed. Religion, 
that bond divine drawing man to man 
and man to God, science, philosophy, 
liberty, all bowed their heads in sor- 
row and shame. 

The early Christian Church, 
founded at Jerusalem, maintained a 
doctrine the very opposite of the 
newly established Roman dogma, and 
in the apologies which it presented to 
the Roman emperors in behalf of the 
Christian religion during the first 
three centuries, the question is 
argued and zealously maintained that 
the province of the civil magistrate 
extends no farther than that of secur- 
ing the peace and promoting the wel- 
fare of the community, and that per- 
secution for any opinion which lies 
hid in the understanding, whether 
that opinion be true or false, is not 
only absurd, because insufficient, but 
unjust and cruel in the highest de- 
gree. While the Roman empire was 
strictly pagan, on the refusal of Jews 
and Christians to hold any com- 
munion with the gods of Rome, or of 
the empire, or of mankind elsewhere, 
they were declared impious, called 
atheists, and fearful punishments 
were visited upon them according to 
pagan laws for the protection of state 
religion. Under the new Roman 
Catholic empire the Church speedily 
dominated all right of private judg- 
ment, and the Jews and Christians 
who adhered to their own purely de- 
rived formula of faith and practice be- 
came heretics. So, the pagan “athe- 
ist’ became the Roman “heretic,” 
and ecclesiastical tribunals obtained 
an early place in the establishment 
and growth of the Roman heirarchy. 

St. Hilary, of the third century, of 
whom it is surprising to find his 


name on the calendar of Romish 
saints, openly maintains in his ad- 
dress to those whose pride or zeal 
induced them to give information in 
regard to heresy to the magistrate, 
the inadequacy and utter impropriety 
of coersive measures in promoting 
the worship of God; and in the fifth 
century St. Martin in France ex- 
communicated a bishop for accusing 
certain heretics to the Usurper 
Maximin, by whose means they were 
put to death, adding in the spirit of 
genuine Christianity that he looked 
upon that man as a murderer who 
procured the destruction of a fellow 
creature chargeable in strict justice 
with nothing else than being mistak- 
en in his opinions. 

For some centuries the practice 
concerning heresy was chiefly ecclesi- 
astical censures, and for synods and 
councils to answer the question, “Is 
the opinion of doctrine libelled hereti- 
cal or otherwise?” In the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries the 
power of ecclesiastical tribunals, and 
of the papacy itself, increased enor- 
mously. Crusades were sent forth 
against foreign infidels, and heretics 
at home were subjected to cruel per- 
secution. At this time appeared Dom- 
inic, the too famous Spanish saint, 
who has received the appellation of 
Father of the Inquisition. Through 
his fierce and ungoverned zeal in sup- 
port and extension of papal authority 
the trial of accused persons was 
placed exclusively in the hands of 
the ecclesiastical judicatory. The 
principal inquisitor was also sole 
judge, being responsble to none but 
the Pope. All appeal upon the guilt 
or innocence of tht prisoner became 
impossible. 

In 1215 Dominic laid a scheme be- 
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fore the Pope for a new order of itin- 
erant preaching friars, whose special 
work should be the uprooting of 
heresy. The proposed order was ap- 
proved and confirmed by Pope Hon- 
orious III., and began its work in 
1216. Dominic then established a 
female order, and a third which he 
called the Militia of Christ—an order 
of layman, married chiefly, and of the 
nobility, who became the working 
force of the inquisitorial system and 
were styled Familiars of the Holy 
Office. The Dominican Inquisition 
was firmly established in Italy in the 
year 1224, and henceforward became 
more systematized under papal, not 
Episcopal, authority. 

Innocent III., Gregory IX., and In- 
nocent I\V., the successive pontiffs up 
to 1254, who, all regarding the su- 
premacy of Rome as the keystone of 
society, claimed authority over 
men’s souls and bodies above that of 
prince or bishop. In 1255 Alexander 
IV. named the provincials of the 
Dominicans, and the head of the 
Franciscans at Paris his Inquisitors- 
general for France. The Gallican 
Chureh stoutly resisted this ultra- 
montane interference ; the bishops re- 
fused their help, and churches and ab- 
beys became asylums for the victims 
of the Holy Office; the new move- 
ment thus having small success until 
Charles V., moved to action by Greg- 
ory XI., imprisoned great numbers 
of Frenchmen for heresy, so that 
there were not prisons enough to hold 
them, and several new ones were 
built—the ill omened, famous Bastile 
being one, but the worst horrors of 
the old Bastile were merciful and 
mild with the fiendish 
cruelties enacted in the Inquisition 
prisons of Castile and the various 


compared 


provinces of Spain and Portugal. St. 
Dominic, as his name comes down to 
us on the Roman calendar, by no 
means slighted his own dear native 
land in the distribution of his favors, 
and Pope Gregory IX., in 1232, es- 
tablished similar inquisitorial courts 
in Spain, where, instead of a simple 
hearted people unquestioning all 
dogma of pope or prelate, a far dif- 
ferent class was to be dealt with—the 
wealthy, thoughtful, active Jew, and 
the highly trained Moor, who were at 
that day Spain’s highest iiterati. They 
loathed the forced worship of virgin 
and saint, the pictured or graven 
effigy of the Christ; they hated the 
thousand 
ship, all, 
idolatries. 


objects of medieval wor- 
being to their eyes mere 
Their allegiance to such 
faith was only a compulsion which 
fostered bitter sense of wrong. Irre- 
pressible conflicts between the old 
Catholics and the new system en- 
sued. Here Dominic’s inquisition 
failed to produce desired results. 
When, however, Castile and Aragon 
were united by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in the fourteenth century, po- 
litical aims as well as religious fan- 
aticism demanded more stringent 
measures against independent 
thought. The suspicions and ill feel- 
ing against the new Christians, as all 
converted Jews were then called, the 
determination of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella not to brook the separatist tend- 
encies of their wealthy subjects— 
Jew and Moor, and, above all, the 
hope of rich booty from confiscations 
—a characteristic which specially 
marks the history of the Spanish In- 
quisition—combined with the strict- 
ly religious fanaticism of the Do- 
minican instruments of the Holy 
Office, led to its thorough reorganiza- 





go The 


tion and permanent establishment in 
Spain in August, 1483. 

Tomas de Torquemada was ap- 
pointed Inquisitor-general. Subor- 
dinate tribunals constituted, 
new and more stringent regulations 
made; victims smoked day by day on 
the great stone altar Quemadero— 
the place of burning of heretics. 


were 


Burke says in his history of Spain 
that the life of Torquemada is the his- 
tory of contemporary Spain. He was 
born of a noble family already dis- 
tinguished in the Church by the repu- 
tation of the cardinal, his uncle. 
Tomas early assumed the habit of a 
Dominican, and in course of time 
was appointed prior of an important 
monastery, and confessor to the 
young Princess Isabella, over whom 
his influence soon grew to positive 
supremacy. She admired his piety, 
was awed by his austerity, and his 
powerful will directed, if it could not 
subdue, a will as powerful as his own. 
Royal court frivolities had no charm 
for her, and naturally the counsels of 
her confessor became of paramount 
authority. The recorded assertion 
that the friar obtained from the prin- 
cess a promise that in the event of her 
elevation to the throne of Castile she 
would devote herself to the extermin- 
ation of heretics and the increase of 
Church power but shows the natural 
result of his teaching. For ro years, 
says the biographer of his order, the 
skillful hand of Torquemadacultivated 
the intellect of Isabella, and her mar- 
tiage with Ferdinand of Aragon, in- 
stead of removing his pupil from his 
sacredotal influence, brought him a 
new and equally illustrious penitent, 
and Torquemada became confessor of 
the king as well as of the queen; and 
when his appointment as Inquisitor- 
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general necessitated the choice of an- 
other confessor it did not in the least 
withdraw him from his old sphere of 
influence. 

At once a politician and an enthu- 
siast, rigid, austere, uncompromising, 
his moral superiority over the reign- 
ing popes of the period—the Pauls, 
the Innocents, and the Alexanders, 
gave him that enormous influence 
over both king and queen which his 
consuming bigotry and relentless ten- 
acity of purpose led him to use with 
such dreadful effect. In his brazen 
profession of humility, Torquemada 
was insolent not only to his unhappy 
victims, but to his colleagues, to his 
sovereigns, to his Holy Father at 
Rome. More masterful than Isabella, 
more bloodthirsty than Alexander, 
he was able to impose his will on both 
queen and pope. 

The great destroyer lived in con- 
stant dread of the assassin’s blade, 
and went about attended by a body 
guard of noble Spanish youths who 
were glad thus to secure the queen’s 
favor and immunity from ecclesiasti- 
cal censure by assuming the habit of 
Familiars of the Holy Office. Fifty 
horsemen and 200 foot guards also al- 
ways attended him. Strange as it may 
seem, both weakness and superstition 
held place in this man’s soul as evi- 
denced in his protection of himself 
against poison—the constant wearing 
of a small talisman in shape of the 
horn of a strange animal possessed, 
as he believed, with the mysterious 
power of preventing the effect of 


poison. 
(To be continued.) 


Marie Corelli’s wonderful book, 
“The Master Christian,” price $1.50, 
will be sent free for two new subscrib- 
ers to THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 
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| Rev. A. B. King’s New Book. 


The “Purple and Scarlet Woman 
and Her Relatives” is different from 
other works relating to the Papacy 
in many particulars. It is the only 
book giving the true significance of 
the “Purple” in connection with the 
“Searlet;” the only book proving by 
an epitome of Church History that 
Romanists and Ritualists are under 
a dangerous delusion because unable 
to see that the trend of the Church 
nominal is in general from good to 
bad, and from bad to worse, from 
apostolic times to the present; the 
only book pointing out the intrusion 
of the “Purple” and “Scarlet” into all 
branches of the Church Protestant; 
the only book showing that after the 
last Pentecostal effusion of the spirit, 
and ingathering of the elect, the 
Papal Anti-Christ will graduate into 
THE LAST GREAT  ANTI- 


CHRIST, and the great apostasy or 
falling away from the faith just prior 
to Christ’s second coming; the only 
book showing God’s vengeance upon 
all nations, including our own, for 
national sins. 


Many litterateurs pronounce the 
book to be “strong,” “readable,” and 
its style “excellent.” The Rev. Dr. 
Hollifield says: “It is not a rehash 
of familiar statements and argu- 
ments, but embodies the results of 
original investigations. The chapter 
on the development of the Worship of 
the Virgin is entirely new, and in it- 
self is sufficient to gain for this work 
a permanent place in the literature 
upon this subject.” 

The reverend correspondent of one 
of our prominent journals writes: 
“Looking at the book the evening it 
came, I finished it before going to 


bed, from which one may judge I 
found it very interesting.” 

General J. M. Harris, who was a 
member of the Military Commission 
that tried and condemned the assas- 
sins of Abraham Lincoln, says: “It 
is a book that ought to be read by 
all, both Roman Cathoiics and Prot- 
estants.” Ina second and further no- 
tice of it, the General says: “I re- 
gard it as a timely and important 
work. I wish it could be put into 
the hands of every American citizen. 
I will do all I can to promote its cir- 
culation.” One earnest Christiam 
worker purchased eleven copies to 
loan to friends. Another equally 
earnest friend has disposed of over 
100 copies. 

A learned minister says: ‘“ ‘The 
Purple and Scarlet Woman’ is in- 
tensely interesting. I enjoy it im- 
mensely, because of its spiritual tone. 
[ feel sure the book will have a large 
sale. I consider it a mighty lever im 
the hand of the Lord, which He will 
use as one of the means His Spirit 
will honor in bringing about the 
much needed and talked about re- 
vival. I am helped by the book fully 
as much, if not more, than by any 
other. book I have ever read apart 
from the Bible.” Others might be 
quoted as expressing similar senti- 
ments. 

The book will be sent for one new 
subscriber to THE CONVERTED CATH- 
otic. Only a few copies are left for 
this special offer. After they are or- 
dered the price of the book ($1.00) 
must be paid for each copy. We hope 


our subscribers will avail themselves 
of this special offer. It could be made 
only through the kindness of the 
learned author, who has been one of 
the best friends of this Magazine 
and the work it represents. 
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LIFE IN ROMAN CATHOLIC MONASTERIES. 


BY AUGUSTINE BAUMANN, FORMERLY FATHER AUGUSTINE, OF THE PASSIONIST 
MONASTERY, HOBOKEN, N, J. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
““RENOUNCING OUR OWN WILL.” 


HE question of the renunciation of the will is of such importance and 
so far-reaching in its effects that it is worth while to consider some of 
its phases still further. As already explained, its effect upon the morality of the 
individual monk is disastrous. It is certainly of no assistance to him in raising 
his moral ideas, and if an individual monk has any criminal tendency in him it 
helps to develop and strengthen that evil disposition. But when monastic 
communities are taken as a whole the above principle works still greater evil. 
Ii; commercial circles it is well known and preached as a maxim that corpora- 
tions have no soul, no feeling, no pity. This is the case even more so with 
such religious corporations as the monks. There is one religious order which 
has drawn upon itself time and again the censure of the world, and which is a 
byword for trickery, deceit, and for perverted moral principles. It is the order 
of the Jesuits. The Jesuits, more than any other order, insist upon the most 
absolute obedience to their superiors and to the Pope. One of their vows is 
made to that effect. They take a special oath on their entrance into the order 
to obey the Pope in whatever he commands. In their novitiate, which lasts 
two years, instead of one year as in other orders, they do not insist so much 
on fasting and the other penances usually practiced by the monks, but they 
are extremely strict in regard to what they call obedience or the renunciation 
of their own will by the young Jesuits. Consequently, as far as machine work 
is concerned, the Jesuits have been the most successful of all religious orders. 
Their members, more than the members of other orders, have felt themselves 
at all times covered not only by their superiors, but also by the Pope, and 
enjoyed a most complete irresponsibility for their personal selves. The Jesuit 
received from his superior one general command to further the interests of 
his church and order by all the means available, and this command was inex- 
orably carried out. Where the members of certain other orders would have 
hesitated, the Jesuit went on courageously using intrigues, lies, unscrupulous 
means of every description and, of course, in numerous instances obtained 
astonishing results, not because he was a holy, inspired, perfectly honest and 
moral being, but because individually as well as collectively he represented 
no morality at all. 

However, it must be said that the Jesuits did not invent this idea of abso- 
lute renunciation of one’s own will. The principle was taught very emphati- 
cally by that eccentric Italian monk, St. Francis of Assisi. In the “Flowers of 
St. Francis,” which is a medieval work extensively read by the members of 
monastic communities, and which is to a certain extent an authentic account 
of many of the freaks performed by St. Francis and his early associates, we 
find the following story: St. Francis ordered the novices to plant some salad 
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or cabbage (I forget exactly which vegetable the Saint had taken a fancy to) 
The novices had been some time at this employment when St. Francis 
came along and told them that they were planting the vegetables 
wrong; the right way was to plant them with the roots up and the leaves in 
the ground. He then watched who of the novices followed his advice or com- 
mand; those who immediately planted the vegetables with the roots up and 
the leaves down were supposed to be the most perfect in obedience, whilst 
those who continued to plant them in the right way were chided for stubborn- 
ness and for not having renounced their own will. This story has been 
handed down by monastic tradition as typical of what a good monk ought to 
be. He ought not to have any will of his own; even when reason dictates that 
a certain thing is right, he is not supposed to do it in the right way, but in 
the wrong way if his superior should command it. This principle, therefore, 
strikes at the very root of morality and makes of the monk a being without 
reason as well as without a will. 


Of course, I have hitherto given only instances of indifferent actions, 
such as speaking, planting vegetables, etc. When the monks are attacked on 
this point they at once answer that this principle only applies in questions of 
mere indifferent actions in which morality is not concerned. But the excuse 
is only specious in appearance. In the first place the monk acquires a habit 
of acting only on the responsibility of others, and in the second place the 


superiors can easily explain away any scruples and make the most criminal 
actions appear holy. The maxim upon which the monks of the Inquisition 
acted is a proof of this. They repeated that “It is better to destroy the body 
of a heretic than that the soul should perish.” In this manner they were able 
to make up their conscience to kill and burn, pretending that they were 
thereby doing a good action, and that the superiors and the Pope were per- 
fectly justified in upholding the Inquisition and all its iniquities. 

I need only look back and recall the memories of the days when I was 
a zealous young monk myself. We then often read of the Inquisition, and at 
times were treated to extensive histories of the institution. The subject was 
carefully explained to us, and we were told that it was not the Inquisition 
which was responsible for the executions of the heretics ; the responsibility lay 
with the civil power. It mattered not to the monastic historians that the monks 
were the chief instigators of the persecutions, and used all their influence to 
urge the civil power to eradicate heresy with fire and sword. The one fact 
which they thought vindicated them was that the actual condemnation to death 
was not pronounced by an ecclesiastical, but by a civil judge. In other words, 
they were able to follow out their pet theory and-to throw the responsibility 
on others. This is enough to show the sophisticated training of the monks 
and the permanent result of always acting on the responsibility of another, 
and carrying out the principle of “Renouncing their own will.” 1 was so per- 
suaded of the proper reasoning of the monks in this matter that I remember 
well when I was still a devout believer in all their doctrines and had been 
trained in their peeuliar principles for some years, that I felt a certain venera- 
tion for some of the representatives of the Inquisition, and I may say without 
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exaggeration that I knew some of my fellow monks who would not have hesi- 
‘ated to treat heretics in the same way, even at the present day, if their supe- 
riors had so ordered them, and if the same conditions prevailed as existed 
at the time of the Inquisition. This is enough to show that the famous prin- 
ciple of “renouncing their own will” works havoc still amid the monks of the 
present day, and deadens in them the very fundamental idea of morality. 

Sut human nature it is strange and almost incomprehensible. The monks 
teach the above doctrine in all their spiritual books, and, as I have said, 
enforce it rigidly in practice, yet in their own Philosophies, written by them, 
‘hey condemn the same principle in its very root. Every monk who is 
destined for the priesthood is obliged to spend some years in studying Logic 
and Philosophy. The Philosophy is of a medizval species, but it lacks nothing 
in clearness and in a certain amount of frankness. If we take up any of the 
text books of Philosophy taught in the monasteries as well as in Roman Cath- 
olic seminaries, we find it laid down as one of the fundamental principles of 
ethics that the basis of morality is a “Free Will.” When I was a student I 
once presented a thesis to prove that a monk could not be a moral being 
because he had renounced his own will and was no longer free. It created 
quite a stir in the class, and I was severely frowned upon for presenting such 
a subject. Of course as students of Philosophy we were allowed to bring cer- 
tain objections for the purpose of exercise and supposed elucidation. But we 
were supposed not to be earnest in our objections and to be ready to submit 
ourselves to the explanations of the superior. The explanation I received was 
that I had been free, and so was every monk, to accept monastic obedience or 
not. I was not forced to enter the monastery; as I had entered I had made 
use of my free will, and in persisting to remain a monk, I persisted in that 
first act of my free will. _I had to be satisfied with this explanation, which, 
like all the other explanations of the monks, is exceedingly clever and nothing 
more. It is by sophisms of this kind that the monks continue to exist and 
flourish, and it is the very foundation of Roman Catholicism. To many an 
ordinary mind the sophism appears perfectly true and reasonable, like so many 
others, and it really requires a very clear head and sound judgment to escape 
from them all. But they are sophisms all the same, and this one about con- 
tinuing to be are “free” while you are a “slave” is not one of the least. The 
monk usually enters a convent when very young, and then either through 
ignorance of the world, or through misguided enthusiasm. If after some time 
the monk would like to retrace his steps he is confronted by the following 
aids to his free will: First, he is reminded that he made his vows for life, and 
is therefore bound by a real contract which he can break only under the very 
heaviest responsibilities ; second, he exposes himself to excommunication from 
the Church (to the lay mind this looks ridiculous, but when you have spent 
years in a society, have had a certain satisfaction in it, have made good friends 
who come to entreat you to stay, and of course are still under a vague feeling 
of respect for it through early training, you do not like to be ruthlessly 
expelled from it); third, you have probably a father or a mother, brothers or 
sisters, who are still devout Catholics, and who would look upon your step as. 
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a disgrace to them, and whose hearts might break for grief if you became, what 
the monks are pleased to call you, a black sheep; fourth, you will be considered 
an apostate, a renegade, a worthless character not fit to live in human society 
so long as you continue outside of the monastery; fifth, you will commit the 
greatest crime known in monastic society, you will commit a horrible sin 
which can be expiated only by severe penances and humiliation in sack-cloth 
and ashes; sixth, you expose your soul to eternal perdition, and if you die in 
that state you will be hurled into hell for all eternity with the devil and his 
angels; seventh, you will go out into the world without friends, without protec- 
tors, without anyone to receive you; eighth, you will not receive any remu- 
neration from the monastery for the time you have spent in it, you will not be 
allowed to have a claim on anything, and you may go into the world a beggar; 
ninth, you are foolish, because here in the monastery you have your daily 


bread in comfort, but out in the world you will have no useful profession, you 


will not even be able to find work to support you, because nobody will trust 
you or give you any employment. Then, in the tenth place, the monk may 
reflect that Catholics everywhere have been taught to avoid renegade apostate 
monks, and he cannot expect any help even from his hitherto best and sincer- 
est Catholic friends. Nor can he hope much from Protestants. The Protest- 
ant public has heard so much about the immorality of monks that they make 
little distinction between those who are in the monasteries and those who have 
left them. Therefore, he can hope for help and sympathy nowhere. Such is 
the problem which confronts every monk who has a wish to leave the monas- 
tery, and to resume his free will, to become again a moral agent acting on his 
own responsibility, in a word to become again a good man. The ten-fold 
difficulties in the way of a monk that wishes to retrace back his steps are more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the supposed “free” renunciation which he 
has made of his will and the continued freedom of that first act of his when 
he made his religious vows. It also disposes forever of the sophism of the 
monks, and their very impudence to explain away difficulties by such sophisms 
shows that moral principles are at a low ebb with them. They continue to 
“Renounce their own will,” to remain slaves because they can no longer 
retrace their steps except by a very violent effort, and that effort not every one 
can make; they hold themselves up as examples of saintly morality, and in 
their every day actions, as well as in their teaching, they take away the very 
foundation of morality, and what wonder is it if some of them have no moral 
sense at all. 

At the present time the whole civilized world is crying out against the 
immorality, the greed, the tyranny of the monks in the Philippine Islands 
where they had excited the people, their own people, all Roman Catholics, to 
frenzied rebellion, and the United States Government is forced to continue a 
war that would restore the monks to power. Better far to suppress them and 
expel them from the islands, as the French Government is endeavoring to do 
in Catholic France. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Interesting Booklet. 


Many ministers who labor in hard 
places with small salaries greatly prize 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC at fifty 
cents a year. The subscription seems 
small, and even that amount entails 
some sacrifice, but they do good mis- 
sionary work with the magazine, and 
the results will be widespread and 
lasting. One of brethren in 
West Virginia wrote last month say- 


these 


ing he could do much good with one 
booklet, “A 
Little Door-keeper in the House of 
the Lord,” if he had thern for the chil- 
dren of his 


hundred copies of the 


Sunday-school. 
were sent to him at once. 


They 
His salary 
is only $250 a year, and a large fam- 
ily is dependent upon that for support. 
When the children grow up, they will 
be able to help the dear pastor, and 
then he can do more good. 

The friends who wish to possess 
copies of the booklet should send for 
them before they are all gone.. The 
venerable and beloved Dr. John D. 
Wells, of Brooklyn, read the story of 
the dear boy Luther's translation to 
the Father’s House and his confession 
of faith (hrist to the 
children of his Sunday-school, and 
they were all deeply moved. His let- 
ter appears in the booklet. Another 
letter published in the little volume 
was written by William Waldron, a 
graduate of Mr. Moody's school at 
Mount Mass., 


and trust in 


Hermon, who knew 


and loved Luther dearly. Three years 
ago Mr. Waldron, who is a converted 
Catholic, went to the Philippines, and 
from there to China, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with the 
Boxers, and was rewarded by a lieu- 
the United 
He is now suffering 


tenant’s commission in 
States Army. 
from the wounds received in battle, 
and is convalescing at the Columbus 
Barracks, Ohio. 


Work of Christ’s Mission. 


All the services of the Mission are 
free. Protestant and Catholic, Jew 
and Gentile, as Colonel Roosevelt says 
puts Catholic 


There is no pew 


—though he always 
first—are welcome. 
rent, no charge for any service, and 
even the unconverted Catholics who 
take away Testaments and hymn books 
are welcome to them. 


may be converted. 


Some time they 


Priests who come to the Mission are 
received as guests; the door is open; 
they appreciate the kindness, cour- 
tesy and aid afforded them. And 
they are helped to a better life, and 
when, with open mind and honest 
heart, they accept Christ as their 
Saviour, they are blessed indeed. The 
old Gospel is preached in the Mission, 
the good news that God sent His Son 
to save all who believe in Him, and 
that whosoever will may come and 
drink of the water of life freely. 

The work of the Mission is carried 
on and sustained by voluntary contri- 
butions. No effort is made to raise 
money at the meetings. There is no 
salary for anvone connected with the 
work. With pastor and organist and 
everyone who lends a hand it is a 
work of faith and labor of love. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to Christ's Mission, 
organized in the City of New York, May, 
1887, the sum of $— — to be applied 
to the uses and purposes of said Mission, 
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The First to ‘By the Author of 
The First to. THE SIEGE IN PEKING 1 By the Author of 
China Against the World. By an eyewitness, W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. $1.00. 
The President of the Chinese Imperial University has the distinguished honor of being the first to issue a permanent record 
of the perils in Peking last summer. Dr. Martin was within the walls of the British Legation during those fateful days, and he 
kept a careful record of events, In addition, he devotes separate chapters to The Emperor; The Empress Dowager; The 
Boxers; The Rescue and the Future of China. Besides the graphic character of the book, all observations, impressions, and 
judgments of the author should have weight. He has devoted nearly fifty, of his over three score and ten years, to China. 


the Empero CHINA'S ONLY HOPE "the War 


Ain Appeal for Progress. By Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, translated by S. I. Woodbridge, 75 cents. 
A book that bas made more bistory in a shorter time than any other modern literature. One million of the Chinese edition sold, 
Secretary Hay's Letrer From Wasuincton, Oct. 17, 1900. 
** Lhave received the copy of the work by the Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, ‘China's Only Hope,’ and have read it with very 
great interest. It is a valuable and instructive book, and gives a remarkable insight into the opinions and sentiments of the Chinese 
governing class, It deserves a wide circulation.” (Signed) Joun Hay. 


Fifty Ycars Seventy-cight 

of Work | THE CHINESE IN AMERICA introns 
Ghe Chinaman as We See Him. Bylra M. Condit, D.D. Fully Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Chinaman is very much in evidence at the present time. Here is a series of pen-pictures of him taken at short range by 
one who knows much of his true inwardness. Every touch reveals the sympathy of the author with his subject, and his evident 


aim to present it fairly. The volume abounds in interesting side-lights. Seventy-eight illustrations lend to it additional interest, 
The part which the Chinaman is destined to play in the great world-drama makes this interpretation as timely as it is valuable, 


+A “Princess Their degraded 
diaer Wemes THE WOMEN OF INDIA Conditions 
Pandita Ramabai. The story of her life. tOrongs of Indian Womanhood. By 
By Helen S. Dyer. Profusely Illustrated. $1.25. Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This orphan child of the forest, developed by the light of In strong and vivid pictures a wealth of information is pre- 


Christianity, has devoted her life to the rescue and advance- sented. The tender pathos that pervades its many passages 


ment of her race. The book records her self-sacrificial work. cannot fail to touch the heart. 


"Feito [ARABIA @ PALESTINE __| "a 


Arabia, the Cradle of Islam. By S. Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og. 
M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S._ Illustrated. $2.00. By the Otherwise Man. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Studies in its Geography, People, and Politics, with an A Record of the Travels of Three Wise and Otherwise Men 

account of Islam and Missionary Work. to the East of the Jordan River. The territory covered is full 
‘* An up-to-date authority. Covers a wide range of interest, of deep interest. Many dashes of brilliant color are thrown into 


scientific and commercial, historical and literary, sociological the picture from the Greek and Roman occupation. 
and religious."—The Outlook. 


‘han Fiction STORIES OF MISSIONS Cartionty” 
Ghe Cobra’s Den. By Jacob Chamberlain, Ghe.Sign of the Cross in Madagascar. 
D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By J. J. K. Fletcher. Illustrated. $1.00. 


‘One of the best missionary books we have met, full or A graphic story of Christianity in Madagascar from the land- 
interesting adventure and incident.”—The Outlook. ing of the first missionaries to the triumph of the Cross. 


His Wonderful ’ His Influence 
Personality | PAUL’S LIFE @ TIMES | on His Time 
Studies of the Man Paul. By RobertE. In the Time of Paul. By Edward G. Sel- 

Speer. Long 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. den. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“ His works are characterized by simplicity and clearness of How Christianity entered into and modified 


thought, fervency of feeling and directness of force and expres- Roman Empire. Scholarly, popular and accurate 
sion. They are inspiring messages.” 


life in the 


It is the 
—Presbyterian Review. product of a mind surcharged with information on his subject 


+d Weddin -An Alluring 
eeeeeds FE. B. MEYER, B.A. Chara von Study 
Lowers Alway. Cloth, boxed, 75 cents. John the Baptist. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


With finely engraved marriage certificate,—an exquisite vol- ** He always has something to say that is suggestive ; con- 
ume. ‘* Wise and helpful suggestions.” —T he Congregationalist. stantly casts light upon the Scriptures.— The S.S. Times. 


vides. [_G, CAMPBELL MORGAN | __ ies, Suggestive 
Ghe Spirit of God. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“* Teaches clear, definite doctrine on a subject that the Bible leaves rather indefinite. Mr. Morgan knows the advantages of 
firm, dogmatic statement, and there is an intellectual tone about his writing, a freedom from extravagances.—Christian World. 


Illustration From a ‘Business 
and Anecdotes AMOS R. WELLS Man to “Business Men 
Three Years with the Children. $1.25. WA Business Man's Religion. 50 cents. 
Equally suitable to the use of pastors for children’s sermons, A message from a business man to other business men and 
primary Sunday School teachers, and superintendents of Junior their pastors. Contents: In the Sunday School; In the Prayer 


Christian Endeavor societies. Object lessons, blackboard talks, Meeting; In the Church; In the Office; In the Home. 
etc., for the various seasons: all practical and workable. 


Of all booksellers, or post free from the publishers. Illustrated holiday list on application. 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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STORIES OF MISSIONS 


Illustrated, J2mo, Decorated Cloth, Each $1.00 








In the Tiger Jungle 
And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the Telugus of India 
By REV. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D. 


‘* Very exciting and thrilling, and the whoie voiume presents a series of realistic pictures 
of life in India.”— 7ke Lutheran Vbserver. 

** His book is as fresh as the morning and as sweet as a rose, full of teliing incident, and 
written in an attractive style. If this is the kind of missionary who mans the foreign 
stations they will never fail for lack of enterprise. . .. The book is withal a vivid and seri- 
ous portrayal of the mission work, and zs such leaves a deep impression on the reader.”’— 


The Independent. 
On the Indian Trail 


Stories of Missionary Work Among the Cree and. Saul- 
teaux Indians 


By EGERTON R. YOUNG 


Author of “By Canoe and Dog-Train,”’ etc., ete. 











‘** No one who wishes .a clear idea of the needs and opportunities of the Indian can afford 
not to read it.” — The /ndependent. 

‘He has a happy and often amusingly quaint way of describing the incidents and sur- 
roundings of frontier life. His cheerful, almost merry, temper, 
while recounting the devices resorted to in enduring or mas- 
tering privations and dangers of the most disheartening char- 
acter, are stimulating and instructive to the ‘ast degree.” — 
The Watchman. 













Korean Sketches 


A Missionary’s Observations in the Hermit Nation 
By REV. JAMES S: GALE 


** He writes easily and picturesquely of the peoples and their customs; of exciting 
and amusing travel adventures ; and of the possibilities of manufactures, commerce, 
agriculture. education and religion in Korea. His book is thoroughly readable. As 
a clear presentation of native life it is the best extant book on Korea.’’—Ouxtlook. 

‘* The book :s hopeful, sympathetic, and entertaining. There is not a duli page, 
and the illustrations cast real light on the text.""—7he Sunday School Times. 
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Ce AAW Ata The Transformation of Hawaii 
ae How American Missionaries Gave a Christian Nation to the World 


By BELLE M. BRAIN 
| 











“The history of Hawaii, from the date of Captain Cook’s discovery in 1778 to the date 
of the recent annexation, is told by Belle M. Brain in a style level to youthfui compre- 
hension and interesting to the general reader.’’— 7he Outook. 

* A book that will be read with thrilling interest by any per- 
son who desires to become familiar with the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the last half-century.’”’-—Z/on’s Herald. 





In Afric’s Forest and Jungle 


Or, Six Years Among the Yorubans 
By REV. R. H. STONE 


‘“‘ There is no part of Africa, excepting the Nile Valley, which is so densely populated, 
and yet this country near the sea was hardly known to white men a few years ago; this 
fact gives all the greater interest to Missionary Stone's book about the Yorubans.”’— New 
York Sun 7 

‘‘A vivacious and deepiy interesting volume; a model of clear, informing, flowing 
style. Mr. Stone had a number of = ous and thrilling experiences growing out of the 
wars between the great African tribes.’’— 7he Religious Herald. 
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